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desirability of an alliance between Great Britain,
Germany, and the United States. Not that he was
ever prepared to truckle to a foreigner. Mention has
already been made of his retort to Prince von Billow,
and when the French Press published vile caricatures
of the Queen he said these attacks "will have serious
consequences if our neighbours do not mend their

manners"

It was at this moment, when Mr. Chamberlain's
prestige was at its height, that he resigned office
to advocate another "unauthorized programme",
namely Tariff Reform. Alike in the Cabinet, on the
platform, and in the House of Commons he was,
at sixty-seven, at the very top of his form. His retorts
could be more devastating than those of any leader
of modern times, save possibly the late Lord Birken-
head. Once, during the South African War, he was
interrupted by Mr. Dillon, who called out that a Boer
commander who had advised his men to surrender was
a traitor. "Ah," said Mr. Chamberlain quietly, "the
honourable gentleman is a judge of traitors." In his
early days he was at a public meeting making fun of
the Conservative working-man, and saying that he did
not believe such a thing existed. At this point one of
the audience rose and shouted out: "I'll satisfy yer
curiosity; I'm a Conservative working-man, have been
all my life, and Fll die one." This would have non-
plussed ninety-nine speakers out of a hundred, but not
Mr. Chamberlain. He adjusted his eyeglass, looked
the interrupter up and down, and then exclaimed:
"Wonder of wonders! Often talked of, but never
before seen! Here he is in the flesh. Seize him, gentle-
men, seize him, and we'll have him in the museum!"

The force of Mr. Chamberlain's personality was